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who handle it ; but it is a potent weapon none the less,
and has done fair service for humanity in defeating
the actual pretensions of tyrants and usurpers. For
what is risky philosophy may often be sound practical
politics.
Thomas Paine was, in actual history, one of freedom's
noblest servants. He lived his creed, and because of
his generosity to opponents was victimized in the
Terror. His contribution to life was unstinted; his
contribution to English political theory is likewise of
consummate importance. He pricked the bubble of
Burke's sentimental conservatism ; he showed up the
limitations of a narrowly * historic ' attitude to social
philosophy; he demonstrated the disastrous fallacy
of identifying society with government. His individual-
ism was as sane as it was sturdy, and his emphasis on
the supreme value of toleration and of liberty of con-
science was a fine expression of his Quaker training
and of his life of valiant service. He was curt and blunt,
but rarely bitter. His attacks on religious supersti-
tions and institutions were not attacks on true religion,
as he was himself a Deist. If we cannot follow him
into all his defence of natural and imprescriptible
rights, we must always remember that a working faith
in human equality is a greater asset to society and a
greater guarantor of the common welfare than a
philosophic disregard for the same. As a practical
reformer he was far in advance of his time ; the break-
up of the Poor Law, compulsory education, young age
pensions, and a League of Nations are all proposals
of his fertile brain. It may be argued that these are
queer progeny of - individualism, and that the man
who cursed the State was also ready to exploit it;
but it must be remembered that what Paine was
cursing was the Whig State Burke had blessed. When